
In the absence 
of satisfying 
narratives, I 
started narrating 
myself to myself, 
choosing my 
words, going 
back and editing, 
anticipating the 
development, 
dreading the 
climax, and 
longing for the 
denouement. 


Hospitalized while on vacation in Turkey, the author encounters a 
Babel of languages and, in old photographs and smudged bedsheets, 
traces of a past that both includes and eludes him. 


I thought that war, and some of my mother’s 
mood swings, had made me insensitive 
to pain. It took a vacation in Turkey to 
expose my mettle to my two boys. I spent that 
entire summer on conferences, teaching gigs, 
and the Srebrenica Commemoration Day, which 
I organized with a few other Bosnians who were 
unwilling to let the Swedes forget about the 
genocide that took place while the European 
Union was being chiseled into shape, or out of 
shape. Before my first trip, my wife, Merima, 
said, “I’m not waiting around while you’re hav¬ 
ing fun traveling the world.’’ Her words were like 
a combination of all J. L. Austin’s speech-acts, 
which, when uttered, make an impact in the 
world, just like two years earlier when I’d fin¬ 
ished my long-term studies and she’d said, “I’ve 
supported you all these years, and now you owe 
me a baby, and it’s going to be a girl because I’m 


sick of your boy-bullshit.” And she fought her 
way through a harsh pregnancy, and a baby we 
had, and a girl it was. 

Now she took the children to Bosnia and 
Croatia, which all our friends said was insane. 
That turned out to be an understatement. One- 
year-old Aida got sick for a week, and then my 
wife, who’d had a tonsillectomy before the trip— 
she said this was worse than giving birth to three 
children—stepped on a sea urchin. A week later, 
her right foot was swollen, and she had to have 
another surgery while the boys kept an eye on 
their sister. I was in Arkansas at the time, min¬ 
gling with international writers, eating in the 
Clinton Presidential Library, and taking a tour 
of the Big Dam Bridge in Pulaski County. I told 
her over the phone that it was really funny to 
have another surgery, that it was like a series of 
slapstick surgeries, but the absence of laughter 
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I used Google 
Translate, and 
since I had no 
Turkish keyboard 
installed, 
they had to 
be creative 
with their use 
of synonyms, 
avoiding Q, G, I, 
i, 6, §, and 0. 
The translations 
looked like 
English being 
sucked into 
a black hole, 
edges first and 
then the core. 


on the other end of the line spoke more than a 
thousand pictures. When we all finally gathered 
back home in Stockholm, she said, “You’re buy¬ 
ing us all a vacation, for my birthday.” 

“Of course,” I said and offered her a foot 
massage-left foot only. 

We found a cheap trip to Side, Turkey. The 
tourist guide had pictures of ancient Greek ruins 
and other see-worthy things such as shopping 
malls. The place had all the things kids and 
heavy-drinking Europeans desired, the sim and 
sea and steaks and the safe walls of the hotel. On 
our arrival, a short man dressed in white went 
around pitching his hamam to the new guests. 
He spotted me staring at the display of famous 
Turkish evil-eye-protection merchandize. He said, 
“Eger Tiirk vardir?” I sort of understood what he 
was asking and replied, “No, Tm Swedish,” but 
when he asked me for my name, he went, “Adnan, 
Turk? Du siehst tiirkischen.” I said in English I 
was Bosnian, and he gave me a big smUe, saying 
“Mashallah Boshniak” and hugging me like 1 was 
a prodigal son. I’d heard that many Bosnians have 
experienced such welcome by the Turks, but right 
then I was annoyed that he kept pushing me to 
buy treatments at his spa before I even unpacked, 
and also that he spoke German; I was ashamed 
I couldn’t conjure up any of the German words I 
learned in the elementary school to save my life 
or haggle over the price for some fish therapy. We 
left him there, still talking, and went straight to 
the restaurant to have lunch. 

People ate masses from the Turkish buf¬ 
fet, while my children couldn’t find a thing they 
liked. The boys chewed on bread and spaghetti 
with ketchup and made hot chocolate, which 
they didn’t drink, and piled slices of different 
cakes, which then remained untouched. Unlike 
my wife, I could eat a lot, but for those first days, 
the sight of so much food and people going from 
the breakfast table to the snack bar to the lunch 
buffet to the second snack bar to the dinner 
buffet to late-evening nibbling made me lose my 
appetite. Another reason I didn’t want to eat was 
because I wanted to skip going to the toilet. The 
pain had already begun on the second day. It was 
the most embarrassing pain I’d ever had, and I 
didn’t want to tell anyone. I bought aU the avail¬ 
able ointments and painkillers, but they seemed 
to make things worse. What bothered me even 
more was that I couldn’t mess around with the 


boys or swim with my daughter in the sea, which 
she preferred to the shallow baby pool. She loved 
standing in the water while big waves hit her so 
much she flew back into my arms. She coughed 
out the water and shook her head and wrested 
herself out of my grip and stood there again, in 
her red Pippi Longstocking bathing suit, wait¬ 
ing for the next wave. My pain was worse, and 
I could barely walk. Merima sent me back to 
the room to eat more piUs, but I did join them 
for dinner, although I didn’t eat, and later we 
went to the children’s disco, where Aida danced 
like one possessed with much bigger kids who 
seemed to know all the moves to incredibly stu¬ 
pid songs with lyrics that went something like, 
“McDonald’s, McDonald’s, blah blah Pizza Hut.” 

When everyone went to sleep, and for a 
moment I thought I was getting better because I 
was horny, I woke my wife and we had sex in the 
bathroom—cumbersome and short and good for 
me because it made me forget about everything 
else—until she was asleep again and the pills 
stopped working and I tried to distract myself by 
playing Angry Birds until sunrise, when I woke 
everyone by screaming. I refused to see the doc¬ 
tor because I still felt it was embarrassing to have 
a pain in the butt. Merima said, “Suit yourself” 
and took off to the beach. I munched a handful 
of pdls and tried reading a short-story collection 
I’d just downloaded. The love story was making 
me angry, and I went down to the hotel doctor, 
who said, “Adnan, Tiirk? Nein, ich bin Bosnier 
und Schwedisch” and leaned over the stretcher. 
He produced sounds of disgust, but it was too late 
to get out. He spoke in Turkish to his nurse, who 
translated it into a linguistic creature that might 
be called Ger-Eng-Russ, but I figured out he sus¬ 
pected it was an infection and that I’d better go to 
the hospital. I grabbed my bag with all our pass¬ 
ports and ambled out through the cool lobby into 
heat and tobacco smells, and a minute later I was 
strapped to a stretcher and watching palms swish 
by. The ambulance stopped five minutes later, and 
the driver opened the door and gestured I should 
remain lying. Then the car started moving again, 
and I wanted to cry, “You forgot me!” But I didn’t, 
and then we arrived at Anadolu Hastanesi ER, 
where I filled out a form. The receptionist said, 
“Adnan, Tiirk?” As I said I was Swedish, a short 
blond woman came out of a small group of trans¬ 
lators who were taking care of tourists and said. 
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“Ar det du som ar svensk?” I said, “Det stammer.” 
She said, “Folj med mig upp.” She took me to see a 
doctor and pointed at the small chair outside his 
office in the dark waiting room and said, “Vanta 
har. L^aren tar strax emot dig.” She went inside, 
and I stared after her, thinking. Did she just use 
the word strax, which means in a jiffy? 

Back in Stockholm, we were used to waiting 
for hours at the ER, so 1 was preparing mentally 
for a long wait. I went to the toilet to get some 
water and eat more piUs to help me through 
the afternoon, but once I got out the blond was 
already looking for me as if I were lost. The doc¬ 
tor smiled at me and spoke in Turkish and said, 
“Adnan, Tiirk?” Before I said anything, the trans¬ 
lator spoke quickly and the doctor smiled, saying, 
“Ah, Bosna Herzeg.” He examined me and a min¬ 
ute later explained it was a thrombosis and would 
have to be removed surgically. He’d operate on me 
in four hours. Wow, that was quick, I thought. I 
signed some papers and got a big, bright room. 

The thought of surgery made the pain sub¬ 
side. Nurses, different every time, came in to 
take blood samples, to measure heart rate and 
oxygen in the blood, and to shave me around the 
incision point. I buried my head into the pillow. 
Being shot in war was horrible, but also cool, 
something that gave one character and history. 
My pain was seriously embarrassing. The nurse 
who drove me to surgery sang like a crooner. 
All the people around the doctor with a smile as 
big as a tourist catalog nodded when they heard 
I was Boshniak. They too smiled, even as they 
hooked me to machines and gave me an epidural, 
and they were stiU smiling when I woke up. A 
man showed me the thing they cut out of me—a 
clamplike alien. While the singing nurse took 
me back to my room, I remembered that when 
I’d left the hotel. I’d only put a note on the door 
that I was going to the doctor. I wanted to call my 
wife, but I had no number to the hotel. When I 
turned on my iPad, I saw the hospital had Wi-Fi, 
but it was protected. I buzzed the nurse and 
asked for a code. Later, a woman in a gray suit 
came with the password and username. 

I tried Skype, but in the hotel they only had 
Wi-Fi in the lobby, so I waited to see if my wife’s 
name would go green on the display. No such 
luck. My mother’s name popped up. I didn’t want 
to teU her I was in the hospital. She always panics 
too much, and that causes me more pain. I had 


no choice. I called her, using audio only, and said I 
had to stay the night because of an infection, and 
that she had to text Merima to call me on Skype. 
Merima came online around dinner, just as the 
epidural was wearing off. She cried a lot, and the 
connection was cut. I started getting tinges in 
my penis, and when I lifted the blanket I saw I 
was wetting my bed. I pinched it and wobbled to 
the toilet, where I urinated like I would empty a 
jug of water, without relief. Outside, Skype was 
blaring like mad. I wanted to smash the thing 
because my pain was back with a vengeance. I 
asked the nurses to give me morphine. They only 
spoke Turkish, and although I recognized a lot 
of words such as hasta, because the Bosnian lan¬ 
guage has a lot of Turkish words in it as well as 
Russian and Arabic and German, I still couldn’t 
communicate, just like the time I had an appen¬ 
dix surgery two years after I’d come to Sweden, 
when the only English word I seemed to know 
was pain. I was ashamed that I couldn’t speak 
English. Then I promised myself I’d learn this 
universal language, and now, two decades later, 
being a lecturer in English literature wasn’t an 
advantage. Not even my contorted face seemed 
to make sense to the nurse who worked the night 
shift because she said, “Was ist loss?” I started 
screaming in tongues, and during that first night 
she sometimes answered my calls, but then she 
went away and didn’t come back, and when I 
buzzed her again she came as if for the first 
time, saying, “Was ist loss? Problem?” I prayed 
to God to put me out of my misery, but that, 
despite the pain, made me think I was such a 
drama queen. Obviously, the nurses had tougher 
cases to attend to. Cooler cases. I thought of all 
the people who were worse off, and how insanely 
selfish I was, but I kept begging, and then it was 
morning again and the smiling doctor came in 
with a different translator who told me I should 
stay a few more days because I was not supposed 
to have so much pain. Dr. Yigit’s presence was 
soothing. Nurse Sevim roUed her eyes. She obvi¬ 
ously thought I was a vmss. 

All the other nurses were lovable. I noticed 
that if I knew that someone was going to come 
when I called, I felt less pain; if I suspected they 
weren’t, the drugs had little effect. I listened 
to the clamor of the morning routine. A nurse 
who had a hijab on her ID, but not now, brought 
me soup and yogurt. Her name and thick nose 
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I wondered about 
the origin of the 
foot-shaped print 
on one of the walls 
and looked for 
patterns made by 
rubber wheels on 
the green linoleum, 
some thick and 
round and some 
straight, thin lines 
and some gray 
shadows, which 
made me think of 
the damaged old 
bridge of Mostar. 
Traces of pains. 


reminded me of my great-grandmother, whom I 
always imagined walking through Bosnian maha- 
las as they were before World War I, in the time 
when women still wore burqas, and I thought 
of my grandmother Rasima, who was of the 
generation that stopped wearing the black grid 
over their faces. In a time when people used a lot 
more Turkish while the heritages of the Ottoman 
empire were stiU strong and the purification of 
Yugoslav languages was stiU about to take major 
leaps. Grandma was newly wed, at fifteen, and 
Grandpa was sixteen. Her father-in-law, who was 
a muezzin, told her to take the thing off her face. 
She said it somehow pained her to show her face 
in public, but it was the kind of historic hurt that 
made her proud of herself. 

I was tired of my hospital clothes, which 
were smelly, so I put on the T-shirt I came in, 
with black letters over a red heart, “Varldens 
basta papa,” which I got from my oldest son on 
Father’s Day. It was comfortable, but it made me 
think even more what an awfully whiny father I’d 
been while my wife was stiU feeling the afteref¬ 
fects of her surgeries and was once again alone 
taking care of three noisy kids. 

When not crying, I tried to distract myself 
with TV shows. Since most channels were in Turk¬ 
ish or German, I started watching tennis matches. 
I’d forgotten my glasses at the hotel, so I couldn’t 
see the baU and had to imagine what the blurry 
players were doing. One female player barked every 
time she hit the baU. I thought she just annoyed 
the other woman into losing. My father would 
laugh at the irony of me having no choice but to 
watch sports. I switched to the cartoon channel. I 
recognized most shows my children Hked; Manny 
and Phineas and Ferb, and the one with the insane 
alien cat. In the absence of satisfying narratives, 
I started narrating myself to myself, choosing my 
words, going back and editing, anticipating the 
development, dreading the climax, and longing for 
the denouement, which would be a safe trip home, 
preferably at night so no one could see the mess I 
was, like so many times in the past. 

I’ve had aU kinds of aches before and after 
I left Bosnia. There was that infamous and his¬ 
torical pain of being puUed out of my mother with 
forceps after the suction cup only made my head 
egg-shaped. Then, years later, there was the pain 
when I stuck my middle finger into the grinder 
when my grandfather was preparing a concoction 


of herbs to cure my mother’s anemia, the same 
finger I’d flipped at her for reminding me of the 
pain I caused her in labor and how that obliged 
me to be an obedient son. Then there was the 
pain when she beat me with a stick for climbing a 
pylon aU the way up to the first wires. Then there 
were all the different stomachaches, like the one 
that hit me after I heard my aunt was raped by a 
Serb soldier. This pain only got worse when my 
mother told me I should avenge her rape. Then 
there was that burst appendix, during our first 
year in a refugee camp, which was worse than the 
hurt in my jaw and my pride after the first time 
I was bullied at the beginning of the war, just 
weeks before the ethnic cleansing began. Now, 
those pains seemed like a series of sore throats. 
The pain in the ass on this trip to Turkey was a 
major pain in the ass. I thought of Zizek’s argu¬ 
ment that women always narrate things in their 
heads as they are happening, especially sex-acts. 
Now I caught myself doing something similar. A 
part of me didn’t want to intellectualize my expe¬ 
rience because, a year earher, I was complaining 
to some colleagues about the use of meaning to 
divert the human mind from facing the pain in 
its undiscursive state. I gave them two examples: 
first, a televangical event where the preacher put 
a woman on stage and had her talk about the pain 
of losing her family in an accident and how her 
faith helped her through pain and depression. 
The preacher could not have cared less about her. 
She was like a kidney shown to students in an 
anatomy lesson. The second example was Alek- 
sandar Hemon’s “The Aquarium” from the New 
Yorker, which resembled the other case but was 
antireUgious. Hemon was describing the loss of 
his daughter. Despite the heartbreaking subject 
and the masterful prose, I failed to connect with 
him just as I failed to feel for the woman. Hemon 
kept bashing me with thoughts on how the sick¬ 
ness and death of his loved one had no meaning, 
and it seemed to me staged, as if the purpose of 
writing was not the loss but an argument against 
rehgious appropriation of pain. That bothered me 
a lot. Then I felt bad about not feeling Hemon’s 
and the woman’s pains, and I was determined not 
to invoke faith or the opposite, but I remembered 
I’d just done that earher, and I started shivering. 

I called a nurse and used Google Translate to 
ask for an extra blanket, which worked after my 
attempt at an illocutionary speech-act was lost 
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in translation a few times, until it miraculously 
emerged despite, or because of, clashes of words 
and processors. When it finally read, “Bana fazla- 
dan bir battaniye verebilir,” I got my blanket. The 
nurses laughed a lot every time I used Google 
Translate, and since I had no Turkish keyboard 
installed, they had to be creative with their use 
of synonyms, avoiding Q, G, I, I, O, §, and U. The 
translations looked like English being sucked 
into a black hole, edges first and then the core. 

Wrapped in that extra blanket, I checked 
my publisher’s website to see if they’d put up an 
author’s page. This made me laugh for the first 
time since I came to the hospital. Under my name, 
there was a picture of my father, black and white, 
taken with an old Hasselblad during our first 
years as refugees in the small town of MuUsjd, 
in winter 1995-96, when I was taking a course 
in photography and ceramics. The day I took it, I 
went down to the muddy lake, which was covered 
with ice, and someone was driving a blue Beetle 
over it. Just down the slope from my school was a 
diving tower. I climbed it, took off my jacket, and 
watched it fall onto the ice. Someone took a pic¬ 
ture of me, and it was a happy moment—until the 
evening when my appendix acted up and I ended 
up in Ryhov hospital in Jdnkoping. I thought I 
should send my publisher that picture of me being 
young and stupid. Staring at the ceiling, I wished I 
had that Hasselblad instead of the iPad. When you 
lie in bed a lot, wdthout pain, you have time to pay 
respect to the details. The small smudges on the 
edges of the bed had many nuances of gray and 
yellow like the photo from my parents’ wedding, 
the one that hurts to look at because they look 
happy. These Anadolu Hastanesi smudges were 
traces of past patients’ visits, however short. I 
imagined a woman leaning her head on the metal, 
and that dark-red antiseptic they’d applied to her 
head wound rubbed off and penetrated the paint. 
I wondered about the origin of the foot-shaped 
print on one of the walls and looked for patterns 
made by rubber wheels on the green hnoleum, 
some thick and round and some straight, thin 
lines and some gray shadows, which made me 
think of the damaged old bridge of Mostar, before 
it was destroyed. Traces of pains. Then I looked up 
and wondered what in the world made that shape 
which looked like Donald Duck. 

I called my mother and told her not to 
worry, and I finished the call before she started 


crying. Then I checked my emails: a few Nige¬ 
rian letters and some spam coming from my 
friends’ hijacked addresses, messages about how 
to enlarge a penis with sheer willpower; there 
was a message about the gypsies who were, for 
the third year, camping on the big parking lot 
at Stockholm University. I never came to work 
by car, so I didn’t see the extent of the Occupy 
Stockholm University movement, a movement 
with no demands and which didn’t cause anyone 
any pain, except to someone’s aesthetic prefer¬ 
ences. In any case, the faculty had made a deci¬ 
sion to have them pick their clothes from the 
lines strapped between trees and leave. Another 
historic hurt that won’t pass unrecorded. 

The nurses came in and had me sitting in a sitz 
bath, a small aluminum tub filled with warm water 
and some antiseptic, which I could do at home. I 
wrote that Sweden is rather sterile, so I wouldn’t 
need that. The nurses laughed with me and not at 
me. I was no longer this pain in the ass Boshniak 
from Sweden, no longer the regular hasta. 

Then my family barged in. They brought 
me a change of clothes for my release the follow¬ 
ing day. The boys asked me if 1 was shot, like in 
one of my war stories, but when I explained my 
condition, they turned on the TV and watched 
that crazy alien cat. Merima sat next to me, and 
Aida went exploring the room until she kicked a 
socket, which fell out and caused the entire floor 
to lose power. Then she ran to me, hid under 
my blanket, and let me smeU her sweaty neck. 
That was the second time I had a laugh, and I fell 
asleep—so hard I didn’t wake up until it was time 
to leave. 

The singing nurse wheeled me down to the 
reception, where they gave me a prescription 
for painkillers and called a cab. Turkish songs 
sounded like Bosnian songs. The driver picked 
up a German tourist with a sick girl who was 
going in the same direction. I said the music 
was nice, and he asked me in German how long 
I’d been hospitalized. I said in English, “Five out 
of eight vacation days,’’ and he turned to the 
German woman to ask her how to say Scheize in 
English, and she said, “Shit.” He said, “Shit,” and 
I said, “Scheize.” He asked me for my name, and 
when I told him, he said, ‘Adnan, Tiirk?” 

Nein. 

Stockholm 
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